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Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 1. to build friendships across 
the barriers that divide man from man; 2. to give personal service; 3. to find their 
own convictions while always being willing to listen to the views of others; 
4. to work for the building of that better world which has been called the 
Kingdom of God. This magazine, which acts as a forum for ideas about Toc H 
and about the world in which we live, takes its title from the third of these 
Four Points—to think fairly. 


March 1970 


On the Cover 


There is a saying in the theatre that only the bast 
is good enough to co-star with a child. Add an 
assortment of musical instrumants and you have 
an appeal strong enough to break all resistance. 
These children from the first year music club of 
Streat County Junior School have entertainad the 
old people at Fiatchers House, Wells, for six 
years running at parties organisad by Street and 
Glastonbury Toc H. 
The orchestra has 26 players and is taught by 
Miss Avril Green, a Toc H mamber and sister of 
the late lan Graan who wrote "To search for God", 
which appears on page 55 in this issue. 

Photo: Central Somerset Gazette. 
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Letters and articles are welcomed but the opinions expressed therein are not 


necessarily those of the Toc H Movement 


The emphasis of Toc H is on the practical, on 
actions rather than words. Toc H, it has been 
tightly said, is an organisation that gets things 
done. It exists to meet practical needs in 
practical ways. 

All this is true and yet it is only a part of the 
truth. Most Toc H jobs are much more than 
doing something practical. An elderly person 
may have immediate needs that can be met in 
practical ways—changing library books, paint- 
ing and papering a room, or doing the 
shopping—but these, in most cases, are only 
the superficial needs. Much more important 
is the need for friendship, the need to feel that 
he or she is still of value and still has a 
contribution to make. These are the needs 
to which we have to try to be sensitive, and 
they are needs which require more than a 
purely practical response. 

Toc H, in other words, does more than make 
demands on our time and energy. It is 
concerned with our response to other people, 
one might almost say with our response to life. 
People talk sometimes about “living Toc H”, 
and this reflects an understanding of this 
truth. The giving of any talents or abilities 
that one may have is important, but far more 
important is the giving of oneself. 

We have all heard community service 
described as “helping those less fortunate 
than oneself’. Any of us who have had any 
experience in Toc H know just how inadequate 
and misleading this description is. Community 
service is not just doing things for people, or 
even doing things with them. It is sharing 
our life with people. 

All of which may sound a little vague in cold 
print, but is nonetheless, | believe, true to our 
experience of what Toc H is about. It was 


viewpoint 


Being, not doing 


encouraging and interesting to see how many 
of last year’s Winant Volunteers had, by the 
end of the summer, grasped this point. The 
specific job they had done was important but 
for many of them the experience of living and 
sharing with British people was far more 
important. In retrospect at least, they 
recognised that the time they spent talking 
and discussing, sharing ideas and opinions, 
was as worthwhile as the time they spent 
actually doing things. It was in this way that 
the summer's experience had helped them to 
grow and in this way that they had made 
their real contribution. They had begun to 
appreciate what in shorthand terms might be 
described as the importance of “being” rather 
than of “doing”. 

This is not always easy to appreciate and 
yet it is a profound truth. For Toc H is not 
really expressed in specific jobs. It is 
expressed in our attitude to those whom we 
meet. It is expressed in an openness to 
people, in a willingness to get involved in 
other people's problems and to enter into a 
relationship with them. To meet someone 
who is really open to other people, who is 
never apparently too busy or too tired to spend 
time with people, whose home is always 
welcoming, is a very humbling experience, 
because it is to find oneself face to face with 
Christ himself. 

Certainly we must meet practical needs in 
practical ways. Certainly we must continue 
to get things done. But this is only part of 
Toc H. It’s being that is more important than 
doing. That is why Toc H, if it means 
anything at all, affects the whole of our life. 


K.P-B. 
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breaking § new ground 


Toc H in Washington - 3 


The previous two articles 
have demonstrated that 
throughout the year large 
numbers of people are in- 
volved in the planning of 
activities. | stressed that we 
entered the Washington 
situation without any pre- 
conceived ideas and this still 
holds good. In other words 
it isn't us setting and deter- 
mining the pattern but rather 


the community itself. 


Adrian Dudman 


The physically handicapped club is firmly 
established and the play scheme and camp 
will continue for some years tocome. Already 
discussions are going on in terms of how 
these can be bettered and extended to involve 
more of the community each year. Toc H 
activities at the moment seem to fall into the 
following basic groups: 

1. The yearly process of planning, and 
raising funds for, the camp and the play 
scheme, and the planning of more play 
schemes and activities on a village community 
basis. 

2. Dealing with the day to day problems 
and human needs of a block of flats which 
houses some 600 families. 

3. Giving a commitment of companionship 
and friendship to the lonely of all ages. 

4. Creating avenues of integration into 
community activities for physically handi- 
capped children. 


5. A concern with tho future planning and 
development of leisure time in a meaningful 
and purposeful way. 

These groupings are very general and a good 
many of those concerned are involved in more 
than one of these activities. The groupings 
bear little or no resemblance to the Toc H 
meeting as it is known today. They are very 
flexible in terms of how, when and where they 
meet. The accent is on an active involvement 
and this in many cases constitutes the 
weekly, and for some the daily, meeting. 
Because of the scope of the activities there is 
an opportunity for people to participate at all 
levels. There are some who started by 
sweeping up the art raom floors after a day's 
activities on the play scheme, who are now 
really committed in running small cell groups 
dealing with some of the aspects mentioned 
above. There are others who came in at 
leadership level, and so on. What is im- 
portant is that for all of them there is a 
starting point and we must be ready to start 
with them there: and this is a continuing 
process. Itis not just social service : the aims 
and objects for which we stand as a Move- 
ment are being interpreted through the 
activities and experiences in which we are all 
involved. 


A constant challenge 


The Washington experiment is truly an 
experiment in practical Christianity. Men and 
women of all ages, creeds, social standing, 
and background have been challenged at 
community level in an “honest test”. Their 
response has created some really exciting 
groups. Because the challenge has been so 
wide, service and fairmindedness, and the 
tensions that are inherent in these, have been 
exercised to the limit at times. To those 
invalved this has brought an awakening to 
their responsibilities in the community, a 
constant challenge ta display tolerance and 
understanding of another point of view and, 
for some, a further and deeper involvement as 
a result of the first challenge they met. 
Relationships of a unique nature have been 
formed and the fostering of these has 
prompted small acts of good neighbourliness 
which hitherto had been ignored. The 
experiences that all of us are undergoing, the 
deeper purposes and the insights that are 
emerging from what we are doing, have led 
some of us into the dialogue of questioning 
and evaluating these experiences in the light 
of the Christian faith. This to me is the very 
kernel of all that we are involved in. For me 
and others it has been a humbling experience 
to realise that the spearhead of the accomplish- 
ments in Washington can in the last analysis 
only be attributed to the power and quidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Aerial photograph by Phota-Mayo Ltd. 


In February, at their request, we established 
membership of Toc H in Washington with a 
complete cross-section of people involved in 
the activities previously mentioned. They are 
not concerned at this juncture with the 
trappings and fixtures of the present pattern, 
but rather with giving expression to the spirit 
of the Movement which is meaningful, 
purposeful and relevant to them. Perhaps 
from this we will derive some clues on which 
to build the future patterns of working in 
Toc H. There has never been a greater need 
far real personal friendship and practical 
Christianity and Washington is reaching out to 
this frontier and beyond. 


NEXT MONTH 


Huw Gibbs writes about 
the development of work 
projects in the S.E. 
Region. 
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What a pity you didn't write your 
editorial in verse so that you could 
claim poetic licence for the distortions 
in your editorial “Guidelines for the 
70's” in the January issue. 

“We have for too long been starved 
of money for worthwhile projects. . .”” 
As a member of the Central Executive 
from 1956 to 1969 | cannot recall any 
project starved of money or any worth- 
while scheme turned down on grounds 
of lack of money. On the contrary, on 
several occasions the Executive com- 
mitted themselves in faith that the 
money would be found and approved 
projects like the Centres at Bristol, 
Croydon, Nottingham, Cardiff, Lang- 
dale and Colsterdale : supported Loch 
Eil: converted and developed Dor 
Knap: found the finances for the 
separation of Schools and Projects from 
Headquarters and its subsequent staff 
deployment associated with Mobile 
Action, Volunteers and all that; ap- 
proved the rebuilding of Mark Ill 
(Hackney), the extensions of Marks XX 
(Putney) and IV (Manchester); the 
conversion of Marks | (Notting Hill) and 
VI (Birmingham) to special purposes; 
gave all the support asked of it for 
Winants and Claytons; accepted the 
need for additional staff for publicity 
and public relations ; and very recently, 
accepted the challenge of Rye Hill in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Can we be told 
of the opportunities missed for want of 
money, or do you claim journalistic 
licence to excuse misrepresentation ? 

” ,.. because a high proportion of our 
assets have been tied up in Marks...” 
To any ordinary member unfamiliar with 
Toc H accounts this gives a false 
impression that Toc H as a Carporation 
has invested its members’ funds in 
Marks as a matter of choice. In fact, 
except for quite marginal amounts, the 
Marks were either buildings given to be 
used as Marks, or financed by moneys 
specially collected from the public and 
Toc H members in response to specific 
Mark appeals. The ability of the 
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Central Executive to undertake the new 
works I have listed is not unconnected 
to the fact that its considerable holding 
of property in Marks has helped as a 
backing for its overdraft. Asa matter of 
history, | am fairly certain that the 
upkeep and maintenance of Marks has 
been largely financed by the Marks 
themselves with but little subsidy from 
the Corporation's general finances. It 
would be useful for the figures to be 
published, and the further debate to be 
on the basis of fact, not prejudice or 
partisanship. 

" =.. which produce no proper 
financial return on the capital they 
represent, and whose relevance ta the 
purpose of Toc H is at best doubtful.” 
Since when has the yardstick of 
financial return been applied to Toc H 
expenditure on headquarters, its 
monthly periodical, its staff properties 
and even its staff? Should expenditure 
in and on the Marks be judged on any 
basis not applicable to other activities ? 
Surely the anly measure of the worth of 
any asset or expenditure is the extent to 
which it contributes to the purposes of 
the Movement in the lives of men and 
women? My own contact with 
Marksmen and with all the otherexpres- 
sions of Toc H in branches, and the 
new experiments tried in the last seven 
years have left me with a judgement 
that where the recommendations in the 
Rucker report are met with, the Marks 
are still an integral part of Toc H and 
that the expenditure on them is as 
relevant as any other category of Toc H 
commitment. 

Your use of the emotive words “the 
great Mark myth” has forced me to run 
the risk of being a Lord Fisher to 
Archbishop Sandy Giles. What is the 
myth? That a Mark be continued 
regardless of need and expense? Why 
then were the Marks at Bristol, Sheffield 
and four other cities sold in the distant 
past? Quite recently, Mark XIV 
(Salford) was sold (with the permission 
of the donor) to help finance a more 
economical Mark IV and also Mark 
XXIII (Leeds) when it was likely to 
involve the Corporation in heavy 
expenditure : while Mark | (Notting Hill) 
and Mark VI (Birmingham) have been 
converted to special purposes. The 
Central Executive policy statement you 
quote clearly envisages the Marks as 
having their place in the Movement. 
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They are a tried instrument in the very 
urban situation which the Executive 
sees as the main challenge of the future, 
That their success is in any doubt is due 
more to lack of personal support from 
the staff and membership at large than 
any inherent reason. 

And is the exposure of the “great 
Mark myth” to be followed by the 
revelation of the "great branch myth” 
or the de-bunking of the Lamp, the 
Four Points of the Compass and even 
the Main Resolution? lf Toc H isto be 
a meeting place of areal mixture of men 
and women of all ages and back- 
grounds, isn't it time the arrogance of 
those who refuse to learn from the past 
is challenged to find their own 
resources for the development of their 
favoured experiments? Is the Move- 
ment so bankrupt of initiative and drive, 
that it can develop in new ways only by 
dismantling further the heritage handed 
it on a plate by its Founder? 

Finally, are you Satisfied your editorial 
fits the meaning of the title of Point 
Three—Fairmindedness ? 


George Davis Radlett, Herts. 


The Editor's influential effort in last 
month's Point Three throws further light 
on the current thinking among certain 
members of staff about the place of 
Marks within the Movement. 

No statistics are available but the 
evidence is that a great number of men 
currently holding the Movement to- 
gether either learnt their Toc H in Marks 
or alternatively were influenced by men 
who had. These are not the “loving 
Toc H despairingly’ brigade but 
dedicated and adventurous folk who 
welcome changes and have plenty of 
respect for new thought and concepts. 

My personal view is that every 
Movement, every person, every club 
needs a place of its own. The military 
call them bases, companies call them 
offices, people call them home and 
Tac H calls them Marks. How these 
working bases are used and how they 
work depends on the people who work 
in them and use them. When they are 
bad bases or bad homes it is usually 
because the occupants have abused 
them. There are many good homes in 
appalling surroundings. 

| think that we have abused the 
Marks. They have been left in a 


vacuum by both the membership and 
the staff for far too long and thera are 
far too many people paying lip service 
to the idea of Marks and doing nothing 
really effective about making them 
work. Itis a truism that the state of the 
Marks today is the harvest of years of 
neglect and indifference. While the 
Marks were a howling success this was 
of little account. Toc H needs bases 
and needs them badly. It is clear from 
every history book or any biography 
that every successful Movement must 
have somewhere to work from. 

Marks are not sacred cows—they are 
instruments to be used by the whole 
Movement (including the staff)—to 
forward our purposes. Noone who has 
visited Mark III would doubt its 
relevance, no one would question the 
boldness of the Central Executives’ 
decision to turn Mark | into an 
International Centre. No ane who has 
visited Mark VI would query or doubt 
its impact on the community. There are 
many other examples. Mark V is about 
to ask the Central Executives if it may 
become a mixed Mark and its five year 
plan sees the time when it will be putting 
into the Family Purse £1,000 per 
annum and maybe more. 

John Mitchell, further on in Point 
Three, has a go at the Marks and 
though | have normally the utmost 
respect for John | have seldom read 


such an ill-informed and biased retort 
(to Reg Peters’ letter). 
Marks must be relevant to be 


welcome point 


retained and there are undoubtedly 
some which will never match up to our 
needs and should indeed be sold. It is 
certainly not part of our purpose to run 
second class boarding houses. “‘Flog- 
ging” the Marks en masse will 
certainly not solve our financial pro- 
blems and would provide no more than 
a short term, stop-gap, breathing space 
—the only way we can remain solvent is 
by living within our income—decreas- 
ing our expenditure or more positively 
increasing our revenue. The member- 
ship must be prepared to provide for 
the Movement it wants. 

There is in any case every reason to 
suppose that with proper management 
the Marks could inthe foreseeable future 
make a substantial contribution to the 
Family Purse. Of course if we all just 
join the wailing wall and cry “sell, sell, 
sell and do nothing about bringing a 
new life and vitality to these places— 
then this will never happen 

The debate, Ken and John, has not 
been concluded, but just started. The 
issues are wide open and far from 
speaking with the voice of conservatism 
and reaction, | feel it is you who are 
misguided, and would lead us forward 
up some dark alley which comes to an 
abrupt end. To continue with my 
examples | can think of no better way of 
getting rid of the crews than scuttling 
the ships in mid- ocean. 

Geoff. Savill 


Chairman, Central Marks Team. 
Member of Mark V Committee 


The following new branches were formally recognised by the Central 
Executives at their January meeting: 


Cardiff Action (j), Harefield (j). 


The following branches elected new members during January: 


7—Bala (m). 

6—central. 

5_ RHHI, Putney (w). 
4__Harefield (j), Oadby (j). 


3—Ccentral (w), Chalfont St. Giles (w). 


2—Buckland in Dover (m), Ramsgate (w), Wallasey (w). 


1—Chippenham (m), Ecclesfield (w), Grouville (m), Hayes (w), Henstridge 
{m), Hitchin (m), Llandudno (w), Poole (w), Reading (w), South Ashford 


(m), Syston (m). 


38 new members were elected during January, to whom we extend 


a warm welcome. 


THE EDITOR WRITES: 


The financial position is that the loss on 
Marks has ranged between £700 and 
£3,300 per annum over the fast seven 
years, with the exception of two years 
when there were surpluses of £1,500 
in total. In the first six months of the 
current year the deficit was £3,770 and 
Keith Rea, the Finance Secretary, 
believes that the deficit for the full year 
is likely to be about £6,000. These 
figures take no account of the salaries of 
the paid wardens in most cases, nor of 
the administrative costs at headquarters, 
nar of the expenditure in manpower by 
staff and members of committees. 
Keith Rea believes that the true cost of 
the Marks to the Movement is £10,000- 
£15,000 perannum. And this includes 
no charge to cover interest on the 
capital involved—around £300,000. 
/t is surely stretching a point, to put it 
mildly, for George to describe this as 
“but little subsidy from the Corpor- 
ation’s general finances”. 

However, the financial cost is in a 
sense a secondary issue. Ifthe Marks 
were the Toc H powerhouses that they 
once were it could be argued that the 
Movement should be prepared to 
subsidise them. It is here that I take 
issue with both George and Geoff. I 
don't believe that in today's changed 
world Marks on the traditional lines are 
any longer making a sufficiently 
effective contribution to Toc H orto the 
community around them. Itis. perhaps, 
significant that the three Marks quoted 
as examples by Geoff. Savill (1, Hl and 
VI) are all Marks that have departed 
radically from the traditional pattern. 

The real Mark myth is the sanguine 
belief that if only we could improve the 
furnishings. or find a paid warden, or 
persuade local members to visit the 
house more often—or whatever the 
current cure-all is—somehow all would 
magically be well. 1 would have 
thought that the evidence that this 
isn't so was by now overwhelming. 

Finally. | would question Geoff's 
assertion that “every Movement must 
have somewhere to work from”. Very 
little of the work that Toc H does 
requires the use of a freehold property. 
As | said before, the first question we 
need to ask is “What ought Toc H to be 
doing in London, or Swindon, or 
where-ever?” Once having answered 
that question we shall be in a position 

to decide whether a building is required. 


The response to this series has been good but it couid 
be a lot better. Has your branch been featured yet? 
If not, see your local magazine correspondent. 


There are now three branches in Corby—the 
old Corby branch which meets every Tuesday 
night, the women's branch formed in 1962 
and the Beanfield joint branch. 

The services provided by these branches are 
too numerous and wide reaching to record in 
detail. Over the years they have not slackened 
their pace, despite flux in the numbers 
offering their time and talents to the work. 
They have given parties for under- privileged 
children, outings and concert parties for old 
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age pensioners. For many years they 
faithfully visited Glapthorn Road, Oundle and 
helped with decorations at Christmas. They 
have decorated old folk’s houses, found 
furniture and heating for those in dreadful 
hardship, given families holidays, supplied 
thousands of Christmas parcels for the 
elderly. 

York Trailers have granted Toc H the 
exclusive rights to scrap wood for the old 
people in Corby and with the kind co-opera- 
tion of local people the wood is transported 
and distributed. Toc H members operate one 
particularly appreciated service—the fort- 
nightly library service to Corby’s senior 
citizens, who are unable to get to the library 
to change their books. They have done this 
for the past seven years, ever since the mobile 
library discontinued the Corby service. 
Unfortunately illness has prevented several of 
the regular helpers from fulfilling their duties 
and unless new volunteers are found the 
service will have to terminate. 

Having seen two members, Mr. Frank 
Ponter and Mr. Jim Moir at work, taking the 
library books to the residents of Marlow 
Court, it is obvious how valuable their service 
is. itis not simply a matter of book exchange, 
it is the human contact, the firm friendships 
and the concern for each other that warm the 
hearts of the old folk and the Toc H workers. 


Extract from an article in the Corby 
Leader by Anne Fryer. Photo Corby 
Leader, Northamptonshire Newspapers 
Limited. 
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Festival ‘70 


RAILWAY ENGINES WANTED 
AT ALBERT HALL 


To devise a programme for the Albert 
Hal] that will be fresh and exciting and 
will live up to the high standards set at 
previous Festivals is no easy task. To 
try and discover what John Hull, the 
Area Padre for East Anglia, and Keith 
Rea, the Finance Secretary, are cooking 
up for the first half of the programme 
we went to call on John at his home in 
Clacton. The first thing we learnt was 
that although the East Anglian Singers 
will be lending their professional 
expertise, the chief performers will be 
us, the audience. Keith Rea, whose 


gifts as a poct are known to readers of 
Point Three, is responsible for the 
words and John Hull is composing the 
music. The audience will be expected 
not only to sing the choruses but to 
stand in for the orchestra and to provide 
the sound effects. So come prepared to 
imitate both a french horn and a 
railway engine. From what John told 
us this part of the programme promises 
to combine the light-hearted and the 
serious in the best tradition of Toc H. 
Have you made your application for 
tickets yet? If not, do so today. 


Stable becomes 
branch room 


An old stable, donated to Barnsley 
branch by Dr. M. Walker, has been 
converted into its new mecting place. 
During the opening ceremony the 
doctor paid tribute to the work under- 
taken by the branch through the years 
and expressed the hope that his gift 
would enable them to carry on to even 
better things. 

Johnnie MacMillan, Northern Reg- 
ional staff, gave an account of the 
Movement’s ideals and explained recent 
experiments in urban situations. ‘“The 
whole business of Toc H is really abour 
discovering how to make society better 
than it is”, he said, and went on to say 
that he hoped a young Toc H group 
would emerge in Barnsley. 

During the evening two members of 
Huddersfield Methodist Youth Action 
group handed over £7 10s., collected 
during a coffee evening. 


The Secret of a 
Happy Marriage 


Edwin and Susan Wallace have been 
sweethearts for most of their lives, “and 
wa still are", affirms Edwin. 
They first met as children, living in the 
same street and attending the same 
school—and that was just over fifty years 
ago. While Edwin served in the RAMC 
during the first war they wrote to aach 
other and when he returned they married. 
They are both members of the Toc H blind 
club at Hemel Hampstead and Susan acts 
as guide for her husband who is now 
totally blind. 
“By giving and taking we have had a very 
happy life’, Susan told us. 

Photograph: Hemel Gazette 


Whats the use of a telephone 
when yowre deaf? 


The telephone may be one of the better 
scientific discoveries of the last 150 
years, but if you are stone deaf then it 
might just as well not have been 
invented. An interesting booklet pub- 
lished by the Post Office Telecom- 
munications division attempts to explain 
how the latest equipment can be 
adapted so that a deaf person, or those 
with a speech impediment, can make 
full use of their instrument. 


EIGHTY 
VOLUNTEERS 
IN UMTALI 


“Toc H in Umtali continues to flourish,” 
writes Geoff Crisp in a recent letter to 
Don Lockhart, who led the team that 
visited Rhodesia in Jubilee Year. “Our 
Toc H Volunteers now number 80 at the 
college, This year’s projects included 
work at three hospitals. A large number 
of our girl students qualify in Red Cross 
nursing so I have organised teams of 
auxiliaries to help the African nurses on 
Saturdays. This has been most suc- 
cessful. The branch has been 
responsible for regular film shows in the 
local prison. Four Volunteers attended 
the annual Council meeting in 
Salisbury.” 
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Some standard items can be easily 
converted, some have specific uses, 
while others can be specially designed to 
meet a particular need. 

The booklet, which is well illustrated, 
gives examples of extension bells, duo 
car-pieces, amplifiers of various kinds, 
flashing lights built into the hand piece, 
attachments for those suffering from 
muscular diseases, specially constructed 
dialling rings for the partially sighted 
and faint speech amplifiers. 

Anyone working with elderly people 
or those handicapped by deafness or 
muscular diseases should obtain a copy 
of this useful booklet. It can be 
obtained from any Telephone Man- 
ager's office, addresses are in the 
directories. Just ask for “Help for the 
handicapped booklet’’, reference 
DLE550. 

It is encouraging to learn that this 
“communication age?’ does, at least 
some of the time, give a little consider- 
ation to those who are not as active as 
they were. 


MBE 


Congratulations to May Shutler of 
Kingswood branch, who has been 
awarded the MBE for her services to 
the regional hospital board. 


Bourne End survey proves 
that people will help 


Huw Gibbs 


A comprehensive survey has just been 
completed by Bourne End Toc H, with 
the expert help of the sociology depart- 
ment of the High Wycombe College of 
Technology and Art. Its purpose was 
to discover the extent of unmet social 
and welfare needs in the village. 

The report, which was quoted at 
length by the Bucks Free Press, exposes 
a good many things of local interest, but 
perhaps the most interesting from our 
point of view is the fact that from 45 
households, that is 33 per cent of the 
total, there came 107 offers of assistance 
with voluntary work. However, only 
two people from an estimated 25 who 
were not committed to other local 
organisations, showed any interest in 
learning about voluntary organisations. 

“It is encouraging to find that a 
substantial number of people are willing 
to offer voluntary work in ways which 
cover the type of help needed”, the 
report stated. “Since the number of 
old people is expected to increase it is 
likely that the demands upon voluntary 
help will continue to grow.” 

The survey is a most useful way to 
investigate a community and a number 
of branches have undertaken the task. 


This idea grows 

on you 

In addition to the usual bundles of 
firewood, old people in Conningsby 
received a floral tribute last Christmas. 
House plants were delivered on Christ- 
mas Eve and on Boxing Day 150 tulip 
bulbs were planted in old people’s 
gardens. Sounds like a good idea. 


Lifebelt scheme 
for East Leake 


East Leake is only a small branch but 
that has not prevented them from 
taking a leading part in launching the 
“lifebelt scheme” in the village. Some 
70 old people have asked for cards with 
the words “help wanted”? to be dis- 
played in case of emergency. ‘The back 
of the card contains such information 
as the name of their doctor and next of 
kin. 


This one, however, scems to prove 
conclusively that our present attitude 
towards membership recruiting needs 
reviewing. Would it not be of value to 
give more consideration to involvement 
of people on a non-membership 


basis ? 


YORKSHIRE'S 


The York branch may not quite be 
MGM but their film making activities 
are attracting a lot of attention. Frank 
Turnerand Stan Cooke are the two-man 
film unit and one of their productions, 
The Guiding Spirit, the story of the 
Elizabeth Fry Home in York, won a 
One Star Award in the Amateur Ciné 
World Ten Best competition in 1968. 
Other films made by the unit are a 
scenic film on Scotland, The Gay 
Philanderer, a musical comedy, {n As 
Much, about a Church of England 
children’s home in York, and Courage 
and Fortitude, showing daily life at 
Alne Hall Cheshire Home. The unit 
has travelled as far afield as Crieff to 
show its films. Exchange film shows 
have been arranged between Alne Hall 
and Greathouse Cheshire Home, where 
Chippenham branch have made a film. 

All five films are shot in colour on 
standard 8mm film, with magnetic 


Minibus for 
mental hospital 


On February 28 Alfreton branch 
presented a minibus to Ridgeway 
Hospital for the mentally handicapped. 
The presentation marked the successful 
conclusion of a fund raising campaign 
undertaken by the branch to mark their 
fortieth birthday. To raise the £875 
required is no small achievement for a 
branch which claims an active member- 
ship of only about 12. Among the 
events organised during the past year 
have been a sponsored walk, a cycle 
Cross, a garden party and an Old Tyme 
music hall evening. Valuable help was 
received from the local youth club, the 
cricket club and other local organ- 
isations, the Belper Mentally Handi- 
capped Association and the parents? 
association of the hospital. 
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Bert Hutton, BEM 


Bert Hutton, a member of Melton 
Mowbray Toc H, was awarded the 
British Empire Medal in the New Year 
honours list. 

For the past 45 years he has worked 
in the gas industry, starting as a junior 
apprentice fitter when he was 14. He 
is now a district service superintendent, 
Bert is married with two children and 
includes among his interests the local 
naval association and the central] 
Methodist church in Melton. 


FILM MAKERS 


sound track, and each runs for 25 


minutes. We understand that York 
would be prepared to loan the films to 
other branches who have suitable 
projectors on which to show them. The 
hire charge would be 5s. per film, plus 
the cost of registered post. Requests 
should be addressed to Stan Cooke, 134 
Askham Lane, Acomb, York, YOR 
3HR, and should include full details of 
the projector on which it is proposed to 
show the films. 


Toc H London sports. Battersea 
Park. Saturday, May 9, starting at 
2.30 p.m. Open to all Marks, branches 
and groups. Entry forms now available 
from Philip Berry, 22a Gloucester Road, 
London S.W.7. 


£2,000 target 
for new group 


The recently formed Aylesbury and 
District group is not lacking in courage. 
They have taken on the job of helping 
to raise £2,000 for the purchase of a 
specially equipped coach for the use of 
the county’s handicapped people. The 
group has an attendance of 16—18, 
many of whom live several miles outside 
the town of Aylesbury, and they help 
regularly at two old people’s homes and 
at a hospital pyschiatric ward. 


let your light so shine 


Fora brief moment the night sky was 
dominated by an enormous cross 16 
sloreys high. In the skyscraper block 
of flats only those lights which 


formed a perfect cross were on. 
“A Christian cross so large that its 
light appeared to throw a significant 
glow across the city.” 

From the War Cry, January 17. 


Marathon 
Walkers 


If your branch is somewhere between 
John O'Groats and Land's End keep 
an eye out for two footsore young 
men. They are John Bussey and 
Douglas Jenkins, both aged 18 and 
both members of the Cardiff Toc H 
Volunteer group, and on March 22 they 
will be leaving John O'Groats to walk 
the 864 miles to Land’s End. The 
object of this marathon walk is to raise 
money to buy a minibus to aid Toc H 
work with the mentally handicapped 
and summer projects for children. The 
walkers will be accompanied by the 
mobile caravan, “Martha”, for much of 
the way and their route will lie through 
Edinburgh, Carlisle, Preston, Kidder- 
minster, Bristol and Exeter. They are 
looking to branches along the route 
for support, encouragement, publicity 
and, where possible, overnight accom- 
modation. 


HITCHIN SHOWS 
THEM HOW 


The Hitchin College has just launched 
an impressive series of lectures entitled 
“Education today”, and for six weeks 
experts in the field of education will be 
explaining everything from develop- 
ments to the workings of the various 
levels of education. 

Bob Rogers, Chairman of Hitchin 
branch, in providing this information, 
points out that last September the 
branch decided chat its programme 
would be devoted to a discussion of 
education and it would appear that the 
whole series of lectures at the college is 
based on the Toc H branch programme. 
The first speaker at the branch was 
Mr. N. Roper, from the County 
Education Office, and although there is 
no explanation given for the exact 
likeness of the college series, it is 
reasonable to assume that the branch 
influenced the authorities in both their 
choice of subject and how it should be 
presented. 


Next Month 


On April 1 Part Il of the Caravan 
Sites Act. which obliges locat 
authorities to provide sites for 
gipsies, becomes law. In view of 
the concern for gipsies expressed 
at last year’s Central Council we 
are publishing in our next issue a 
remarkable series of photographs 
of a gipsy family taken by Tony 
Boxall. one of Britain’s leading 
amateur photographers. 
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P.M. pancakes 
at Craven Cottage 


A new and appropriate fund raising idea 
has been developed by the P.M. Club, 
for young men in the hotel and catering 
trade. They operate a pancake stall at 
Fulham football ground, Craven Cot- 
tage. Last October, as their contribu- 
tion to Boys’ Club Week, members of 
the P.M. Club ran a pancake stall on the 
steps of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in 
London’s Trafalgar Square. So suc- 
cessful was this stall (they made just 
over £100 in the week) that they have 
decided to put ‘‘Operation Pancake” on 
a more regular basis. 

The P.M. Club, which was started 
on the initiative of Toc H, just after the 
war, is in process of developing what 
Bob Clarke, the recently appointed 
Warden, describes as “a more adult 
concept of youth work”. Bob, who was 
himself in the hotel and catering trade 
before entering the youth service, 
believes that the Club, in addition to 
providing hostel accommodation, should 
be co-operating with training officers 
and technical colleges in the provision 
of what he calls “fun training”. For 
example, an executive of a major hotel 
chain recently ran a wine-tasting even- 
ing at the Club and it is hoped that this 
will be the first of a regular series of 
talks that will be both enjoyable and 
educational. Among other plans being 
considered is the initiation of “introduc- 
tion to the catering industry” courses 
for schaol leavers. 


A COME BACK 


More than ten years after a branch 
closed in Carlton, Notts, after working 
in the neighbourhood since 1920, a new 
group has sprung up bearing the name 
Toc H. The original started as an 
all-male group but when membership 
had dwindled to three the light faltered 
and finally went out. 

The new joint group was started by a 
husband and wife team who had had 
previous experience of the Movement in 
North Notts and three of the old branch 
members were on hand to get things 
going again. 

Their first public event was a well 
attended fashion show and at Christmas 
they distributed toys to seventy under- 
privileged children. 


IAN HENDERSON. formerly director of Christian Action 
and now general secretary of the United Nations Association 


writes about the problems of those unable to cope in our 
competitive world and calls for “a kinder. more com- 
passionate, even less efficient society”. 
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"Vicars is good people” said a drug addict. 
"Vicars is the ones that helps you out.” To 
the women who come to the Christian Action 
Shelter for Homeless Women my dog collar 
labels me as a “vicar” though | suspect that 
all the rest of the Christian Action staff that 
visit the Shelter, apart from the four full-time 
social workers who run it, are lumped 
together as “vicars” whatever their choice of 
neckwear. 

We certainly don’t go fishing for compli- 
ments and sycophantic praise among the 
women who come to us, and other, less 
complimentary if more pithy, things are said 
about us. What does surprise us a little are 
the unsolicited testimonials we receive from 
other social workers, from the police and, 
indeed, recently, from the Minister of State for 
Social Security himself. Our surprise is that 
anyone should see anything particularly new 
or original in the methods we use to care for 
the social misfit, and the atmosphere which 
has been created. The tolerance, the 
compassion, the attempt to relate to our 
residents as people is fairly commonplace 
stuff in most modern social work textbooks 
and has for long been the régime of psycho- 
analysts’ consulting rooms. We would even 
be so bold as to suggest that this was the way 
of Jesus. But however venerable the 
ancestry of such an approach, there is not very 
much evidence that it has penetrated the 
outlook of most individuals and organisations 
that cater for the needs of what the Americans 
call the social dropout. 


Lack of knowledge 


The reason for this is not official hard- 
heartedness but sheer lack of knowledge of 
the problem. Let me explain. Most of the 
agencies, voluntary and statutary, that are 
concerned with the homeless individual—who 
get very little of the limelight these days 
that is shed on homeless familics—were 
founded some years before the last war, even 
if they function under a new name. The 
pre-war, pre- welfare state, pre-affluent society 
vagrants were, with the exception of a tiny 
band of eccentrics, economic casualties, 
victims of poverty. Many had passed through 
the various stages of poverty before they had 
hit the road—short time, unemployment, years 
on the dole. The main task was to see that 
those who were genuine sufferers were 
provided with the bare necessities of existence. 

Today most people are not poor and those 
who do fall off the ladder are picked up by the 
welfare net, at least in theory. But the 
developed, affluent society which we enjoy 
in the West has been achieved at a price—a 
price of greater technology, greater urban- 
isation, greater complexity of living. 1n order 


to survive in the “secular city” you have to be 
bright and fairly well integrated. Many 
people for varying socio-psychological 
reasons simply can't survive in this kind of 
society. They are very often the ones who 
have been brought up in the simpler, less 
competitive societies of our Celtic fringe. 
Greater opportunities, better wages, draw 
them to the big cities where after a while they 
give up the struggle. Their problems are of 
course intimately tied up with our rising rate 
of mental illness and the frightening in- 
adequacy of both our psychiatric hospitals and 
after-care facilities. 

The Shelter for Homeless Women was the 
pilot project for Christian Action’s pioneering 
work in this neglected field of social care. It 
has now been in operation for two-and-a-half 
years and has helped many hundreds of 
women. “What age?” we are often asked. 
“Eighteen to eighty.” is my reply. The 
battered old woman routing through dustbins, 
clutching her assortment of paper carriers, is 
an accurate description of only one kind of 
homeless woman. The teenage junkie, the 
psychopathic ex-resident of Holloway or 
Rampton Park, the middle-aged sexual 
deviant are other categories which are found 
in the Shelter. Provided there is room, which 
there often isn't, each and every one is 
accepted. Only the very disturbed, whose 
violence threatens the entire house, are 
refused. For them the only recourse is to the 
mental welfare authorities. 

Of course we wish the premises were larger 
but our hope is for the means to open more 
shelters, not to expand the population of the 
one in Lambeth. For the Christian Action 
hostel achieves something which is so rare 
among hostels and shelters of this kind. It is 
almost home, with its shabby exterior, its 
informal atmosphere (a cat in the corner of the 
senior social worker's office) and its governing 
philosophy that no one is totally worthless, 
totally beyond help. 

The most disturbing thing about the 
Christian Action Shelter at Lambeth is its 
success. It keeps open right round the clock 
and never a night passes when there's an 
empty bed. Our gross national product 
increases, our income per capita rises, but the 
twilight population of our doss houses, 
railway station waiting roams and park 
benches keeps a constant level. Even in 
hyper-affluent Scandinavia, social dropouts 
are a problem which is baffling the most 
sophisticated welfare machine in the world. 


Compassionate society 


The long-term solution is a drastic one. Itis 
nothing less than the deliberate creation of a 
kinder, more compassionate, even less 
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efficient society which, for all their strange 
ways of advocating it, is what many of the 
student rebels desire. In the meantime, there 
is work to be done, work which is still 
performed by a dedicated few and supported 
by not many more. Last year, a business 
tycoon announced that he was tired of appeals 
for overseas aid and was proposing to give a 
quarter of a million for the building of a new 
monkey house at the London Zoo. Itis a pity 
he—and many others—did not take the 
trouble to investigate the desperate needs of 
so many thousands of social casualties in 
Britain if he wished to do a bit of good on his 
own doorstep 


Photographs courtesy of 
Christian Action. 


TRY AD PUT THE FUN IN FUND 
All costs covered before the day — Write for our Free Illustrated Brochure 
BRITAIN'S LEADING RACING DONKEY HIRE SERVICE 


1.4. NAUGHTON, HUNTERCOMBE END FARM, NETTLEBED, OXON. 
Phone: Nettlebed 408 
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Dick Perkins, a member of Wellingborough branch and a 
full-time trade union official, writes about the White Paper 
In Place of Strife. A/though this particular document is 
dead and buried the question of trade union reform is still 
very much a live political issue. 


we're not as black as 
we re painted 


I think the first thing we must ask ourselves 
is whether this document was necessary. My 
answer is that it was not necessary, or at the 
most, only in part. You see | question the 
very title of the White Paper, because it 
suggests that British industry ts at strife. The 
truth of the matter is that something like 95% 
of our industry goes on week after week, 
month after month and even year after year, 
without strife. 

However, no-one wants to know about us 
in the trade union movement unless there is 
strife ; it's not news that for every strike that 
takes place probably 1,000 disputes have been 
settled on every working day. People don’t 
seem to want to know that our strike record as 
a country campares very favourably with the 
other industrial countries and that of the 16 
main industrial nations we come eighth—in 
other words eight countries have more strikes 
than we do. And such countries as Japan 
have more strikes, many more. Therefore | 
query the very title of the White Paper—it's 
misleading and it gives the wrong impression 

Some of the proposals are very good 
indeed. The proposed Commission for 
Industrial Relations is a most constructive 
idea and could go a long way towards 
bringing about better relations. The right to 
belong to a trade union—this is goad, because 
you may be surprised to learn that not 
everyone /s allowed to belong. Protection 
against unfair dismissal is another. This does 
happen, and the trade union officer, even if 
he proves his case, has great difficulty in 
obtaining compensation, or getting the man 
his job back. 

However, what of the clauses we do not 
like ? 

The imposition of a ballot vote before a 
strike, aS proposed for certain cases. The 
questions we ask are these: Who runs the 
ballot? The employers? The union? The 
shop stewards? Or the government? Do 
not forget that the government retains the 
right to approve what is on the ballot paper. 
Just to make things more difficult, if a ballot 
is held and a strike is called (the inference is, 
of course, that if a ballot is taken there won't 


be a strike) should there then be another 
ballot to decide to go back to work? If so, 
who runs it and what goes on the ballot 
paper? 

The White Paper could, | accept, perhaps 
control official strikes, but what of unofficial 
strikes ? Don’t forget that nine out of every ten 
strikes are unofficial. | cannot for the life of 
me see how legal sanctions will work. Let's 
take anexample. An unofficial strike is called : 
the leaders, say about 20 of them, are 
proceeded against. They are fined, and 
refuse to pay. What happens then? It isn't 
proposed to put them in prison. Legal action 
against, say, 20 leaders of a port would mean 
that 20,000 dockers would be out in three 
days, and the port would come to a halt. 

These are a few of the problems, as | see 
them, raised by this Paper. However, | am 
also concerned as a member of Toc H. One 
of the points of the Compass is that we think 
fairly. We therefore need to seek out the 
causes of industrial unrest. Take it from me, 
all the blame is not on the workers’ side: 
management is not always as good as it 
should be, and this is putting it kindly. 
However, in my opinian the main problem is 
lack of cammunication: if only we could 
improve our communications, both upwards 
and down, many of our problems would be 
solved. 

| belong to a union, the Natianal Union of 
Boot and Shoe Workers, and we have not had 
a national strike since 1895, and very few 
factory strikes, and one of the ways we 
maintain our fine record is by keeping the lines 
of communication open. We also have a 
system of arbitration which works very well 
indeed. We have, too, areas so organised that 
| can be in a factory within ten minutes of 
being required. 

| fee! that we do not need /n Place of Strife— 
we need more common sense, better com- 
munications, and the Cammission for Indus- 
trial Relations. The rest of the Paper will da 
more harm than good. We could also do with 
a little more help from the press and television 
wha fora change could look for good, instead 
of strife, in our industries 
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SAY IT 
WITH 
FLOWERS 


Colin Cuttell 
Vicar of All Hallows 


Years ago a Toc H member had the happy 
idea of branches sending flowers on a rota, 
to brighten Sunday worship at All Hallows. 
Presently quite a steady floral stream was 
coming from the Cornish peninsula, parts of 
Lincolnshire and the south coast area. 

Thanks to those stalwarts Kim Marklew and 
Roy Grist, the scheme worked smoothly for 
years. The particular unit was named and 
prayed for Sunday by Sunday ; the heart was 
warmed and the eye gladdened. 

Changing circumstances—not least the 
disappearance of the consignments of flowers 
under B.R. “rationalisation”, or their turning 
up a week later looking more like pressed 
specimens from the old family bible—meant 
the gradual abandonment of the system. And 
there was the added incubus of years catching 
up on the devoted folk who kept the wheels 
of “flawer power” turning. 

So what do we do? We propose extending 
the rota to any unit that would like to share in 
this act of sacramental giving, by the simple 
device of creating a flower fund to which any 
Toc H unit may contribute, beginning now, 
though the old scheme is still ticking over into 
1970. This new plan is completely flexible. 
if a unit sent us (say) £1, we would get our 
own very reliable florist (and generous too) to 
supply its value in flowers. They arrive fresh 
on Saturday for arrangement, and display on 
Sunday. The only thing is we would 
probably have to arrange the rota and name 
the choice of Sunday or the result might be 
floral “feast or famine” ! 

And there would still be room for the 
individual touch, where a Toc H unit or a 
Person wished to send flowers from a home 
garden, with perhaps special safeguards for 
their arrival in good condition—and possibly 
a special name for remembrance at the altar. 
Each branch, unit or person would be told of 
the allotted day, unless a particular choice had 
been previously specified. 

To begin with, maybe, there would be a 
certain amount of trial and error, but we 
should soon learn by experience. 

Send your sub. to the Flower Secretary, 
All Hallows Porch Room, Byward Street, 
London. E.C.3. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
... to all 
lady members 


May we introduce ourselves as a 
knitting factory producing Crim- 
plene, woollen, Lurex and other 
fabrics. In addition to our home and 
export trade we have a retail 
business within the factory and we 
are delighted to see visitors, whether 
singly or in groups. 

We can now accept group visits 
on any week day, morning or 
afternoon. Visitors are taken round 
our small factory and shown the 
whole process of modern fabric 
knitting, inspection and mending. 
They are then offered tea and given 
the opportunity of doing some 
personal shopping at advantageous 
prices. The selection of knitted 
fabrics is the largest in London— 
over 500 designs and colourways 
permanently in stock. 

If the idea of a visit appeals to you, 
why not ask your branch Secretary 
to drop us a line and we will arrange 
a suitable booking. 

Another idea that may be of 
interest—if you are within a 30 mile 
radius of the factory one of our 
lecturers could come to your branch 
and deliver an interesting talk on 
Crimplene, what its origin is, how it 
is made into fabric, how to sew it 
and what the after care is like. Our 
lecturers usually carry stocks of 
materials too, and you can purchase 
from them, at the same factory prices, 
in the comfort of your branch room. 

During 1969 we have delighted 
many hundreds of groups, may we 
look forward now to making your 
acquaintance too? 


Quality Knitters (Mayfair) Ltd., 
Enterprise House, 133 Blyth Rd., 
Hayes, Middlesex. 


P.S.—If you wish to purchase our fabrics 
through mail order please write to our 
Agent SYDCAM JERSEY, 395 Edgware 
Rd., Colindale, London N.W.9, who will 
be pleased to send you a range of samples. 
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to search for God 


Last November we printed a tribute to the 
influence of Toc H sent to us by the parents of 
lan Green, who had recently died. Now lan’‘s 
sister has sent us the following notes of a talk on 
Toc H given by lan. It is a remarkable testament 
of one man’s faith in the Movement. 


IÆ 
1 started with Toc H 10 years ago: found f = 
fellowship and was treated as an equal by b i 
people who | would have considered more f 
experienced than me but who were willing to d P 


listen sympathetically to my point of view, not 
necessarily agreeing with it. 

lalso found thatin Toc H morethan anywhere ! 
else | was able to channel what talents | had to 
helping others and thereby show my gratitude 
for all the help | have received since being 
disabled. Toc H has shown me too that 
behind all the material things in life there is 
something deeper and that is the Spirit of God 
without which none of our work would be 
possible. 

Surely in this we have the Four Points of the 
Compass. 

1. Fellowship: a place where people of all 
kinds and classes can meet together, 
work tagether, argue and discuss tagether 
and really get to know each other well. 

2. Service: Toc H says that out of our feeling 
for our fellow man service should come 
naturally to us. 

3. Fairmindedness: To bring the expert to 
the branch to listen carefully and be 
willing to learn from him and teach others y 
what you have learnt and thereby help lan with brother Colin. 
spread the truth. 4 n à 

4. The Kingdom of Gad: Surely this, the lan, with ean dant ek ero minoon and Ralph Moliand after all 
fourth point, is forgotten at our peril. To 
spread the Gospel without preaching it. 
“God alone knows the heart of man: we 
can tell his intentions only by what he 
does”. This means to me that every- 
thing we do is done ta try to fallow our 
Lord's example. We have to learn about 
him, to love him and try to be like him: 
this is obviously impossible but to help 
man towards this is Toc H's primary 
function as | see it. 

And so | feel that Toc H is a way of life, 
concerned about, and with, the whole man, 
his material and spiritual needs, his place in 
this complicated modern society of ours. A 
way of life which can change men and women 
and challenge them with the ideal of un- 
selfish sacrifice and service. 

If Toc H has encouraged and helped one 
man or woman to search for God in this way it 
has done its job. 


Last year’s series of articles by Simon 


Allard under the title 


“Is Toc H dead 2” has prompted several members to put pen 


to paper. 


We print this month comment 


by John Morgan, 


Chairman of Surrey, S. & W. London area, and Reg Coates, 
Chairman of Chippenham branch. 


not dead but stagnating 


John Morgan 


"Is Toc H dead?” scream the headlines in 
Point Three. “Is Toc H really a fellowship ?”, 
“Branch figures still falling” and so on. Are 
we as a Movement, like lemmings, hell bent 
on a path of self-destruction? Is all this 
self-criticism justified? In the main | think it 
is, for although we are not dead we are 
certainly stagnating. Occasionally one can 
see little ripples on the water but by and large 
the impetus of our early days has almost all 
been lost. The causes of this are easy to find 
but difficult to eradicate. 

In response to a question as to why there 
was a failure in recruiting, the then General 
Secretary said that many branches seemed to 
lack the basic enthusiasm for attracting new 
members. Some branches, he went on to say, 
have accustomed themselves to jog along ina 
tranquil and comfortable rut and resent the 
threat of disturbance by the introduction of 
new members. | can almost hear you saying 
that this outlook does not refer to your branch. 
Doesn't it? How many members have you 
enrolled in the past two years? Make no 
mistake, these words are a challenge to us all, 
particularly as we stand on the threshold of a 
new integrated Movement. 

Probably one of our main failings is to dwell 
too much on the past and not enough on the 
future. | have met many members who 
constantly indulge in nostalgic memories of a 
pre-1939 Movement, while the world passes 
them by. No one can live on past glories— 
ask any football club manager—and we must 
not fall into this trap. In some respects we 
are hampered by the chains of the past which 
cloud our vision of the future. Our Movement 
sprang out of adversity and flowered in an 
economic and social environment so different 
from that of today. Is this one of the causes 
of our present situation? Has life become 
perhaps too soft and easy for most of us so 
that we feel we have little or nothing left to 
fight against? Despite the affluence of 
modern society, however, there are still many 
social evils and injustices which should merit 
our attention, and if we are to remain true to 
our ideals we must become more involved 
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than we are at present. It is this lack of 
confrontation with society which is one cause 
of our present stagnation. We must stand for 
something and not take a “middle of the road” 
attitude. This means that we must present 
ourselves to the public in a positive way and 
use every opportunity to advertise that we 
exist, and, more important, what we exist for. 

There was a time when most members were 
aware by demonstration andalso by experience 
of what Toc H was aiming to do. Today, 
however, so many branches seem to be merely 
groupings of like-minded people where 
everyone is but a pale shadow of everyone 
else. Since branch life still remains the focal 
point of the Movement it is here that changes 
must be applied and fresh purpose injected. 
Toc H should be a creative force, always 
ready to enter new relationships and to face up 
to new challenges, not a happy-go-lucky, 
back-slapping, ritual-ridden organisation. If 
branches were to become more live and 
vibrant, not seeking to put people into “little 
boxes” or to conform to a pattern, our 
Movement would perhaps recapture the drive 
of its early days. 

In the course of a speech he made some 
months ago, His Royal Highness The Duke of 
Edinburgh used these words, “it is not the 
message which is at fault, but the messengers”. 
Isn't there a moral in this for us? Are we not 
poor exponents of our own cause? Surely 
itis about time we destroyed the myth that we 
are merely a bunch of ex-service religious 
maniacs, and set out in clear and precise terms 
once and for all who and what we are. After 
50 years we are at the crossroads. We havea 
new symbol but will it take us on the right 
road? 

We are not dead yet, a long way from it, we 
still have much to offer and with 50 years of 
experience behind us no challenge should 
be too much for us to meet. Only in this way 
can we attempt to bring about the reconcilia- 
tion of man with man and man with God, 
which, after all, is the prime cause for our 
existence. 


a moonraker’s view 


Reg Coates 


Arecent meeting of Chippenham men's branch 
examined certain articles in Point Three and 
as a result the branch Chairman has been 
asked to put forward, as well as he is able, a 
collective view on these articles and the func- 
tion of Point Three in general. 

A branch cannot be expected to agree 
entirely on matters of issue, but certain points 
have emerged which might be of value. 

The particular article we examined was “Is 
Toc H dead ?”, and subsequently we have read 
through a number of K.P-B’s editorials. 

The new magazine was born as a result of 
the marriage of the administration af Toc Hand 
the Women’s Association, and was intended 
to be more than a child of the marriage, which 
many believed was forced. It was to appeal to 
a wide range of readers so that the influence of 
Toc H would be extended. This | believe to 
be areally excellent ambition, since | happento 
feel that our society is better for the influence 
of Toc H and that Point Three is far more 
worthwhile than many of the magazines one 
now sees on bookstalls. 

But is it a possibility that articles written as 
an intellectual exercise to stimulate the reader, 
fall flat because neither the article nor the 
reason behind it is understood. 1n any case, is 
our showpiece national journal the right place 
to expose all our faults to view? 

Chippenham is set in an agricultural part of 
England, which is often described as 
“Moonraker” country. Indeed Chippenham 
branch regards the song “Wiltshire Moon- 
rakers” as its theme tune, and it is often sung 
in appropriate patois. 

In many ways the legend gives an insight 
into the local character. It concerns a bunch 
of “simple” Wiltshiremen who, to evade 
taxation, hid their whisky in a pond. At 
midnight they sought to retrieve the barrel by 
means of rakes, but the taxman was watching 
and pounced. They convinced him that they 
were raking for a large cheese (the moon's 
reflection), so thinking them fools the taxman 
departed “a laughing at we”, so we are told— 
“Whilst we cute Moonrakers were laughing 
at he!” 

We do not spend our time these days 
“laughing at he’, or at the thoughts coming 
to us from the great urban centres, but we 
are most conscious of the fact that the 
problems which Chippenham Toc H has to 
solve are not the same as writers in London 
feel important. Thank God we have nat those 
unnatural living conditions which exist in 


large cities, producing alcoholics, drug addicts 
and other tormented creatures. 

One feels that Toc H, by its nature, thrives 
better in a small, identifiable community, and 
that over-emphasis on these huge problems of 
our society is likely to breed despair in the 
Toc H members as we know them. It is of 
course right to know something of these 
outcasts, but the measures required are out- 
side our control and there is therefore little 
point in over-challenging our membership. 

At Chippenham we have received individuals 
such as alcoholics into our family from time 
to time and we have achieved much on a 
personal level. 


Needless controversy 


Perhaps the literary masterpieces of the old 
Toc H Journal are not required today, and 
perhaps the Movement should not always be 
painted in glowing colours, since criticism is 
essential to the good health of Toc H, but 
many members look to Point Three for leader- 
ship. A good leader in Toc H will challenge 
the membership, without frightening them 
away, and will seek to inspire, rather than show 
his own inner weakness by posing so many 
questions and doubts, and creating needless 
controversy. 

It seems to us that the great work which 
Toc H does far individual men should receive 
fairly large coverage, since we are more likely 
to be challenged by seeing something Toc H 
can do, than by knowing of the problems we 
cannot tackle. The mutual inspiration re- 
sulting from Chippenham’s tape contact with 
Queenstown branch in South Africa is a case 
in point. 

Toc H has proved itself to be a powerhouse 
for ideas in Chippenham. It has learned to 
work successfully with other organisations in 
the local Social Services committee, and has 
helped the work of that body enormously. 

If men of various social backgrounds, of 
various degrees of wealth, of various branches 
of Christianity or of no belief at all, can meet 
together in peace and discuss the problems 
which exist without bitterness, then | would 
suggest that the Movement has not only 
something which is good, but it has some- 
thing unique and surely Divinely inspired. 
Let no man suggest that a Movement which 
has this ideal quality is dead. 
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‘OUR TIMMY HAS 
TO BE PUSHED OFF 
TO SCHOOL EVERY 
MORNING’ 


in a wheelchair 


Timmy is one of the thousands of children suffering 
from muscular dystrophy—a wasting of the muscles 
which leaves its young victims crippled and helpless. 


There is no treatment, no cure. 


The research we buy brings the discovery of a cure that 
little bit nearer, but if we had the money we could do a 
lot more. 


Will you include a small donation to us among your 
New Year Resolutions ? 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY GROUP 
26 Borough High Street, London S.E.1. 


(We can supply speakers and films) 


personality point 


Vera Harley 


“We shall all miss Miss Harley,” said Charles 
Kewn, the caretaker at headquarters, as he 
took us down in the lift after the last Central 
Executive meeting, and | think that he voiced 
the thought that was in all our minds that day. 

| was a member of the ad hoc committee 
which interviewed Vera for the post of 
General Secretary of the Women’s Association 
four years ago. She settled into the position 
so quickly that the then Central Executive 
confirmed Vera's appointment after three 
months instead of waiting the usual six 


with cheerfulness and enthusiasm the extra 
work caused by integration and the setting up 
of Alison House. 

During the three years that | have worked 
closely with her as Chairman of the Central 
Executive she has been helpful and extremely 
kind. In our own Movement Vera has been a 
very popular speaker and to other societies 
she has been an able and attractive repre- 
sentative of Toc H. | am sure that | speak for 
all the women in Toc H when | say: “Thank 
you Vera for all that you have done for our 
Movement and best wishes for a happy and 
successful future with the YWCA”. 


Marjorie Berry 


Easter House Party at Alison House. 
Host: Cyril Rowley. Thursday, March 26 to 
Monday, March 30 (or Friday to Tuesday). 
Inclusive charge per head—Single room 6 gns. 
Twin-bedded 5gns. 3/4 bedded £5. Dormitory 
4 gns. There will be classical and semi- 
classical music on records and tape. Guests 
are invited to bring some of their own records. 
Applications please to Joyce Green, 15 
Trinity Square, London, E.C.3 with 10s. 
deposit. 


As this issue went to press we were grieved 
to learn of the death of Walter De Sagher, 
burgomaster of Poperinge and a very good 
friend of Tac H. Sandy Giles, the Director, 
and Jack Trefusis, chairman of the Old 
House Committee, had the opportunity of 


months. Since then Vera has undertaken 


obituary 


We regret to announce the death, in January, of the Rev. Arthur W. Stonton, OBE, a 
founder member of Wolverton branch and a member of the Sauthern Region Honorary staff 
since April 1965. The South Dorset District team writes: It is impossible to put into words the 
service he gave to the eight branches in this District, and to individual members. He had only 
to hear that someone was ill or in trouble and off he went to see them, pedalling away on his 
bicycle, sometimes for miles, and in all weathers. He was always willing to talk to branches, 
and even when speaking of his experiences in a prisoner of war camp, his delightful sense of 
humour showed itself: and his ready repartee was always to the fore. He was beloved by all, 
and we are all richer for having known him. 

It is with deep regret that we announce the death, in January, of J. Keith Jolly, one time 
assistant accountant on the Toc H staff. And of the following members: 


In August: Mary Donson (Bingham). In November: Harry F. Adnams (Sussex Area), 
Major Gordon V. Carey (Sussex Area), Ernest J. Harris (Kent Area), Phyllis E. Stephens 
(Southport), In December: Gertrude Austin (Wellington), Doris L. Bailey (Bristol Central), 
Joseph Barton (Chalfonts), Annie Child (Glasgow), Ellen Davis (Dartford), Janet P. Fidal 
(Fleet), Howard Foot (Warlingham), Arthur H. Golding (Ashtead), George Gosling (Bridlington), 
Eva Hare (Cheltenham), Stanley Harris (Hatherleigh), Ellen Heard (Dartmouth), May Hadges 
(Stourbridge), H. Joseph Hudson (Lee), William P. Jones (Rhyl North), E. M. Lockyear 
(Uckfield), F. Douglas Murphy (Attleborough), Herbert G. Notman (Paignton), Eric H. Rae 
(Hatherleigh), Edith M. Rippington (St. Austell), Winifred M. Rogers (Cromer), Harry Tudor 
(Wolverton), Norman Waldon (Fleet), John C. Willett (Wadhurst). In January: Florence 
E. Babington (Otley), Ethel Clarke (West Wickham), Nellie Johnson (The Beeches), George A. 
Pearse (Edgbaston), Frederick T. Perrett (Exmouth), Alderman Harold Quinney (Manchester 
Area), Helen Sinclair (Paisley). We give thanks for their lives. 
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calling at his house shortly before he died. 


ic of a new hymn, Light with Thy 
cele Eoriposed by John Jones and John 
_ it is hoped, will be used at some 


We print the w 
Holy Spirit, written and 
Hull respectively which 
point during Toc 

If branches wou 
hymn in advance, 
justice to its merits an 


stival ‘70 in London on June 20 and 21, 

Aid ike to familiarise themselves with this 

its public performance would then do 
d to the gifts of the composers. 


(mf) Light with Thy Holy Spirit Light with Thy Holy Spirit 
Remembrance of Thy name. The freedom of Thy name. 
That faith may work where Give one communal life in Thee 
truth is wrought And to the soul its liberty. 
bPeN Arise from our living thought Light with Thy Holy Spirit 
— Tight with Thy Holy Spirit The freedom of Thy name. 
Remembrance of Thy name. 
Light with Thy Holy Spirit (p) Light with Thy Holy Spirit 
The power of Thy name. Commitment in Thy name. 
Surprise by stratagems of grace No "Yea and Nay” condemns Thy word. 
The hostile structures of our race Thy covenant is sealed in blood 
Light with Thy Holy Spirit Light with Thy Holy Spirit 
The power of Thy name. Commitment in Thy name. 


(f) Light with Thy Holy Spirit 
The triumph of Thy name. 
When pride and fury rage, O then 
Where love responds shine forth again. 
Light with Thy Holy Spirit 
© Toc H The triumph of Thy name. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Small advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the month 


preceding publication. 


The charge is 6d. a word (minimum 6s.). 


Arthur Scholey, 


DPS Publicity Services Ltd, 69 Fleet Street, E.C.4 or to “Point Three” Magazine, 
Toc H, 41 Trinity Square, London E.C.3. (01-709 0472) 


GUERNSEY, C.I. Good homely fare with 
Toc H family. H & C in rooms. Midweek 
bookings accepted. Terms: BB and EM 
£9. 9s. Od. per week. Mrs. P. Saunders, 
Petherton, Tertre Lane, Vale. Tel: Guernsey 
44756 (STD 0481). 


CORNWALL, PENTEWAN.4-berth Caravan : 
from 6-9 guineas. S.A.E. Oldnall, 82 Exeter 
Road, Smethwick, Worcs. 


GREEN SHIELD STAMPS urgently 

required for providing better heating for old 

people. Please send books or loose stamps 

S The Stowe Community Service, Bucking- 
am. 


YPRES. Tea Room and Patisserie, 9 Grande 
Place. Light meals; teas. English spoken — 
VANDAELE (Toc H Builder). 


OBERAMMERGAU: Owing to can- 
cellation, two vacancies occur on 15 
day tour including the Passion Play, 


Bolzano, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Milan, leaving London July 10. 82 gns. 
Apply to Colin Campbell, Toc H, 41 
Trinity Square, London, EC3. 


ADVERTISING PENCILS, superb Ball- 
Pens, Combs, Brushes, etc., gold-stamped 
Branch name, raise funds quickly, easily. 
Details—Northern Novelties, Bradford 2. 


INSURANCE: Let a Christian broker 
arrange your Unit Trusts, investments, 
Endowment, Pensions and all other insur- 
ances. Mr. F. G. Applegate, Norfolk House, 
The Terrace, Torquay. Tel: 27872. 


BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
Toc H parties and indi- 
vidual visitors to this 
lovely old city. Within 
easy reach of other 
famous cities of art, and 
N of coast. Good food 
\g| and comfortable accom- 
1s 5 - Pht = 5] modation in friendly 
atmosphere. Pleasant restaurant, bar and 
lounge. Parking. English spoken. Strongly 
recommended. Write for brachure and terms 
to Mr. Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS, 
Baliestraat 1, Bruges, Belgium. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY to BRUGES and 
POPERINGE. Why not join a Toc H party? 
Full programme of excursians, including one 
to Holland. Leaving July 18. Details from 
Skegg Blanchard, Toc H, 15 Trinity Square, 
London, £.C.3. 


ANGUS OGILVY makes a special 
appeal to you, on behalf of Toc H 


For 100% support from members and branches in 
securing the maximum possible publicity for his 


appeal on Sunday, May 24 at 7.25 p.m. on BEC radio 4 
(all regions and Scotland) 


through leaflets, posters, displays, press. 


Apply for details to G. W. Ashfield, Chairman Joint Appeals Committee, 


15 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 


“The knowledge is growing, however, that never has Toc H had such a provocative, 
informative and interesting production as Point Three. Here 1s something you can 
leave in the bus or train, in the doctor’s and dentist’s waiting room and be pretty sure 
the finder will read and re-read it, take it home, and pass it on. Point Three is that 
kind of publication in appearance, layout and content. It tells of what Toc H is doing 
and thinking, its projects for the future and reference to the past. The editorial and 
some of its contents are deliberate in their attempt not only to find out what makes Toc H 
tick, but fearlessly stating why it is not doing just that. This is the kind of publicity 
Toc H requires. Newspaper advertising won’t get members, but seeing and reading the 
challenge that Toc H has to offer today’s man and woman, will. 

Many branches in the past have used articles from the old Toc H Journal as discussion 
and talking points. In Point Three on the Viewpoint page there is more provocative 
writing than anything the members have had served up to them before. See to it that you 
get your turn with the branch copy, but better still get your own, and pass it on.” 


Ken Gandy, Hon. Dominion Secretary Toc H New Zealand. 


DO YOU READ IT? 127- per annum 


swing into action with a 


MINI HANDI RECORD SESSION 


An exciting illustrated full colour brochure, produced by Jimmy 
Savile and Toc H, explains how to organise dances for physically 


handicapped teenagers. 


if you want a new job, new friends, more members, more 


young people... 


Swing into Action Today 


one Shilling will cover post and packing 


A brochure of this kind is expensive to produce and contributions of 1/6d 
are invited towards meeting the costs. 


